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Summary 

This report is intended to provide information that might be of interest to 
Congress on the current debate surrounding the creation of special U.S. Army units 
and organizations, which some believe are needed to address current and future 
security requirements. While the Army has recently changed from a division-based 
force to a brigade-centric force, it has resisted the creation of special units to deal 
with counterinsurgency, stabilization, and training/advisory operations. In contrast, 
there have been a number of proposals to create new units and organizations better 
suited to address the challenges of these mission areas. Secretary of Defense Robert 
Gates’s recent challenge to the Army to organize and prepare for asymmetric warfare 
and advising and training foreign armies could renew and elevate this debate. 

The Army began reorganizing to a brigade-based, full-spectrum force in 2003 
primarily to provide a larger pool of deployable units. Based on lessons learned from 
Afghanistan and Iraq, the Department of Defense (DOD) and the Army have initiated 
significant changes in doctrine, education, and training, focusing on 
counterinsurgency, stabilization, and training/advising foreign militaries. The Army 
has also begun the conversion from what it describes as “Cold War force structure” 
into a number of other types of units that have been considered high-demand, low- 
density units that the Army believes will be required in the future. There have also 
been a number of proposals to create specialized units to meet the operational 
challenges of counterinsurgency, stabilization, and training/advisory operations, but 
the Army insists that its current force structure is adequate to meet these challenges, 
and that the dynamic and unpredictable nature of the conflicts in Iraq and 
Afghanistan precludes the effective use of these specialized units. 

There are potential issues for congressional consideration. For example, should 
the Army’s missions be prioritized to reflect current and possible future security 
environments instead of holding the Army equally responsible for all of its full- 
spectrum missions? Another potential issue is the Army’s emphasis on new doctrine, 
education, and training. It can be argued that changes to Army force structure have 
not matched the significant changes in doctrine, education, and training. There might 
also be concern that the Army has not conducted a sufficient analysis of the proposals 
for specialized units and has chosen to continue to rely on full-spectrum units without 
subjecting this decision to sufficient analytic rigor. Questions also might arise as to 
whether too much is being asked of soldiers and Brigade Combat Teams (BCTs) in 
terms of being able to perform the myriad challenging missions that they are being 
assigned, particularly given the loss of non-commissioned officers and junior 
officers. The need for specialized Army units might also be a topic of the 
congressionally mandated Roles and Missions Review slated to occur sometime in 
2008. This report may not be updated. 
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Background 

The United States Army — consisting of Active, National Guard, and Reserve 
units — is required to 

[b]e able to conduct joint, multinational operations anywhere across the spectrum 
of operations. This spectrum ranges from the low end — emphasizing stability 
and civil support operations — to the high end — emphasizing major combat 
operations. 1 

To accomplish this mission, the Army has chosen to man, equip, and train each of its 
combat and support units to be “full-spectrum-capable,” able to function in all 
operational scenarios described in the previous passage. While the Army considers 
its units “full spectrum capable,” Army units are optimized for traditional ground 
campaigns against the ground forces of other nations. 

A Full-Spectrum, Expeditionary, and Rotational Army. Army 
leadership desires a full- spectrum, expeditionary (globally deployable) Army 2 and has 
focused current and future resources toward achieving this vision. Impacting on this 
vision is the reality that the all- volunteer Army has also become a rotational force 
that can not be deployed indefinitely for the duration of a an extended conflict — as 
was the case in the Second World War — without the fear that the force would 
“break”because soldiers might opt to leave the Army in significant numbers due to 
excessive combat tours. This factor plays a significant role in organizing, manning, 
training, and equipping the Army. The general rule of thumb for the rotational Army 
is that for every one unit deployed, two other similar units are required (one unit 
preparing to “relieve” the deployed unit and another unit that has just returned from 
a deployment and undergoing a recovery process so that it can redeploy in the future). 

Current Organization. In 2003, the Army — in what it described as the 
“most significant Army restructuring in the past 50 years” — began to restructure its 
division-based force into a brigade combat team (BCT)-based force, 3 primarily to 



1 2007 Army Posture Statement, February 14, 2007, p. 10. 

2 Ibid. 

3 According to Department of the Army Pamphlet 10-1, “Organization of the United States 
Army,” dated June 14, 1994, a division consists of approximately 10,000 to 1 8,000 soldiers 
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